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decadence of Calvinism. He points out numerous instances seeming 
to show that Calvinism as a system has passed away. And yet, we 
think, there are certain indications that this decline may not be unto 
death. 

Views of redemption in the century have undergone very great 
modification. That sin deserves punishment is not for a moment to 
be questioned, but now great emphasis is put upon the necessity of 
destroying sin itself, and not such exclusive emphasis upon the conse- 
quences of sin. The fact of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ 
is true beyond a reasonable doubt, but the process is a great mystery — 
some think entirely beyond solution; others, among whom is our 
author, think we may understand much of the process. Other sub- 
jects are : the future life ; social questions ; preachers and preaching ; 
literature, art, and recreation. 

Like the preceding volume, we think this volume also ought to 
have a very wide reading among both ministers and laymen. It is 
written in plain, simple English, and even though it may on some 
points provoke dissent, it will, on the whole, awaken new courage in 
the hearts of any who may be on the verge of despair. 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Cambridge Platonists. Being Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael 
Culverwel, with Introduction by E. T. Campagnac, M.A. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1901. Pp. xxxvi -\- 327. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

The editor of these selections has performed a useful service in 
printing this volume of extracts from these little-known authors. 
From Whichcote are taken several sermons and aphorisms; from 
Smith, four discourses, which are respectively: "Concerning the True 
Way or Method of Attaining to Divine Knowledge," a " Discourse 
Demonstrating the Immortality of the Soul," a "Discourse Concern- 
ing the Existence and Nature of God," and "The Excellency and 
Nobleness of True Religion." The selection from Culverwel is his 
" Discourse of the Light of Nature." These authors, belonging to 
the school usually entitled the " Cambridge Platonists," are interesting 
alike to the student of theology and to the student of philosophy. 
For the former they mark the beginnings of rationalistic theology, which 
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in one of its directions terminated in deism, and in another formed 
the most profound and suggestive trend of English theology, culmi- 
nating in Coleridge and his followers. For the philosophical student 
they represent the medium through which the influence of Plato, the 
neo-Platonists, and, to a lesser degree, the Stoics passed over into 
English thought. The conception of a law of nature, of the light of 
reason, as developed theologically by these men, and, along more dis- 
tinctly ethical and metaphysical lines, by Cumberland, Cudworth, and 
Locke, marked a great phase in the emancipation of English thought 
from dead tradition or from slavery to any written documents, and at 
the same time it emphasized the profounder spiritual content of life 
and mind as opposed to many of the more superficial currents of 
the age. 

Of the three writers, Culverwel is more philosophical, and Whichcote 
is more immediately concerned with the religious bearings of his prin- 
ciples, while Smith is more closely in touch with the neo-Platonist 
metaphysics. 

James H. Tufts. 

The University of Chicago. 

Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory. By S. E. Mezes. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xxi + 435. $2.60, net. 

The author of this book has, it seems to me, the right conception 
of the problem of ethics and of the method to be followed in solving 
the same. His view is that ethics is a natural science ; that as a 
science it must study the facts of morality and the evolution of 
morality. He attempts to "construct a positive or purely scientific 
theory of ethics, and to give a naturalistic account of all the aspects of 
morality and immorality." The question for the science of ethics to 
answer is : What is morality ? The metaphysical question, What is the 
cosmic significance of morality ? is interesting and important, and 
worthy of consideration, but before an answer can even be attempted 
the facts must be established. The cosmic bearings of the subject are 
not prejudged by this attitude, however ; their consideration is merely 
postponed. In other words, ethics must study its facts as other 
sciences study theirs ; it must analyze and describe, and then explain, 
or discover the principle or principles upon which moral phenomena 
are based. The metaphysics of ethics is the crown of the edifice. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with subjective 
morality and the individual conscience, and discusses the following 



